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CRITICAL NOTES 



MOSES AND MUHAMMAD 

The question of method in theological study seems to be always with 
us. Professor Robert Dick Wilson has raised it again with reference to 
the Old Testament. Any utterance of so distinguished a scholar, who 
moreover represents one of our leading educational institutions, deserves 
attention, 1 especially perhaps when it appeals to the layman rather than 
to the specialist. The author calls upon "intelligent Christian Believers 
who are deemed capable of sitting on Juries in a court of common law, 
to assert themselves against these self-styled scholars who would wrest 
from them the right of private judgment." Asking myself if I might 
perhaps be one of those self-styled scholars, I examined myself as to my 
intention to wrest the right of private judgment from any intelligent 
Christian believer, and could not find in my conscience any trace of so 
unworthy a motive. And from some acquaintance with Old Testament 
scholars I am inclined to think that they have been too much concerned 
to defend their own right of private judgment to make any attempt on 
others' enjoyment of that right. 

What Professor Wilson really means is that our private judgment is 
at fault in not agreeing with him that the whole Pentateuch is the work 
of Moses. One might suppose the authorship of an ancient document a 
fair subject for investigation, and in fact that investigation of it is a duty 
for anyone interested in the history of past times. Not so, says our 
professor. Any inquiry into the authorship of this document is an inquisi- 
torial process in which the ancient author is brought before judges who 
have pronounced him guilty in advance, and who will not allow him the 
benefit of counsel. It can hardly be said, however, that Moses has been 
deprived of counsel. From the time of Hengstenberg down to this number 
of the Princeton Review he has had many to speak for him. Yet Professor 
Wilson declares: 

Those who pursue the inquisitorial method accuse the authors of the Old 
Testament books of anachronisms, inconsistencies, frauds, forgeries, and 

false statements, and boldly defy anyone to disprove their accusations 

Moses and Isaiah and Jonah are unable to communicate with us who would 

1 " Scientific Biblical Criticism," an article in the Princeton Theological Review, 
April, 1919. 
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defend them; and those who accuse them or their works of misstatements 
and falsehoods wrest their words, stigmatize their motives, assume that their 
own opinions are testimony and declare a verdict of guilty (p. 190). 

This looks rather as if it were the critics who are under indictment 
before a court which is bound in advance to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
Before pleading to so severe an arraignment might it not be well to raise 
the question of motive ? What gain would come to these unfortunates if 
they succeeded in pronouncing the Old Testament authors guilty of 
fraud and forgery? As a matter of fact loss rather than gain has come 
to some of them for advocating the opinions to which the professor objects. 
Perhaps they are simply misguided and deserve his pity rather than his 
wrath. 

But let us distinguish. We will rule fraud and forgery out of court. 
The Book of Wisdom bears the name of Solomon; is it therefore a fraud 
or a forgery? Does Professor Wilson affirm that Solomon wrote the 
Book of Ecclesiastes ? If not, is he willing to stigmatize it as a forgery ? 
The fact is that ancient ideas of literary property were different from ours, 
and in questioning the Mosaic authorship of parts of the Pentateuch one 
may yet affirm the good faith of the writer. Professor Wilson is outraged 
that the statement "Yahweh spoke to Moses and Aaron" should be 
supposed to be anything but an exact statement of fact. Yet he is aware 
that the rabbis of post-biblical times thought the whole of the Mishna 
to be the work of Moses, and that they specifically assert certain enactments 
to be "Halakoth of Moses from Sinai." Shall we therefore stigmatize 
the Talmud as wholesale forgery; or shall we not rather admit that the 
ancient evaluation of tradition was different from ours ? Many scholars 
(I do not claim the agreement of all scholars on anything) think few of the 
Psalms to have been written by David. Yet the titles of many of these 
poems expressly ascribe them to the Shepherd King. Is this denial 
another case of prejudgment without giving the accused a hearing ? 

Anachronisms and discrepancies are on a different footing from fraud 
and forgery, and I do not understand Professor Wilson to deny that they 
may possibly exist in the Pentateuch. Whether they exist is a question 
of fact to be ascertained by careful examination of the document itself, 
not with a desire to convict it of fraud, but in an honest search for the 
truth. Certainly the existence of these phenomena has been affirmed 
from the time of Aben Ezra, and has been reaffirmed by many students — 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists — for the last three centuries. The sole motive which these men 
had in common was to ascertain as accurately as possible the process by 
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which Israel reached the religious development which has made it a factor 
in the world's progress. It need hardly be said that to assume the absolute 
integrity and faultlessness of the Pentateuch at the start would have been 
a petitio principii of the most glaring description. 

But, says Professor Wilson, the alleged discrepancies are only what 
we find in the Koran, and this book is acknowledged on all hands to be 
the work of the man whose name it bears. It would be hardly fair to 
assume that the professor puts Moses and Muhammad in the same cate- 
gory. The most hardened critic would not care to do that. The single 
point is that discrepancies may appear in a book written by a single author, 
and that this is conspicuously proved by the example of the Koran. The 
case of the Koran is indeed quite plain, and we can account for the phenom- 
ena quite easily. Muhammad was a man without literary training, but 
knowing how to make use of material which came to him by oral tradition. 
The biblical stories which he used so freely he got from conversations 
with Jews and Christians. Depending on his memory, and intent upon 
the lesson which he desired to enforce at any particular time, he was 
careless of verbal accuracy. It is no wonder therefore that he varied his 
language from time to time. But one thing stands out very plainly: he 
was a compiler rather than an author in the modern sense of the word 
author. In fact he answers to the redactor whom the critics discover in 
the Pentateuch as we now have it, rather than to the divinely inspired 
author whom tradition affirms Moses to have been. If we had no knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Christian literature we should be sure that Muhammad 
drew upon previously existing material. Had his recollection been a 
little less hazy we should have been able to discover what he had drawn 
from a Jewish informant and what from a Christian. Professor Wilson 
declares that in Muhammad's great work "we have the same variety in 
the use of the names of God, duplicates, contradictions, hapax legomena 
and peculiar or favorite expressions. And yet all admit the unity of 
authorship of the Koran." Granted; but the unity of authorship is 
precisely the unity which the self-styled scholars find in the Pentateuch — 
unity secured by selecting from a mass of previously existing material that 
which serves the compiler's purpose. 

Let us trace the parallel a little farther. Muhammad was a lawgiver 
as well as a narrator, and his office came quite naturally when the belief in 
his inspiration was established. In an imperfectly organized society, like 
that at Medina, disputes were submitted for arbitration to the leading man 
in the community — if divinely guided so much the better. We see there- 
fore how Muslim law had its origin. It was not in the Prophet's thought 
to give his people a fully rounded code. He was an opportunist, believing 
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that sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Now one of the Pentateuchal 
sources (Professor Wilson will allow the word for the sake of the argument) 
indicates that Moses' function was precisely similar. He judged between 
man and man and made them know the decisions of God. In tribal 
society this is all the law that will be tolerated, and the critics see no reason 
to doubt that so much of legislative activity was in truth exercised by 
Moses. But according to the Pentateuch as we now have it Moses was 
not content to build up a body of case law by these decisions. He had 
the ambition to give his people a complete and final code, one which was 
adapted for a stage of civilization far in advance of that existing in the 
wilderness of Sinai. So zealous was he in fact that he gave them four 
separate corpora juris, each accompanied by solemn warnings against 
disobedience, and each apparently complete in itself. The critics can 
hardly be blamed if they find this a strange procedure. That they are 
driven to suppose that not all this legislation can have been the work of 
one man may show intellectual dulness, but can hardly prove that they 
are desperately set on convicting the biblical author of fraud and forgery. 
Professor Wilson will probably take issue with the statement that the 
Mosaic codes are complete each in itself, and will argue that they supple- 
ment each other. Why in that case they were not combined in one whole 
will still remain a puzzle. But let us hear the codes themselves. At the 
end of the Covenant Code we find that Moses told the people all the 
words of Yahweh and all the ordinances; and all the people answered with 
one voice: "All the things which Yahweh has spoken will we do" (Exod. 
24:3); and in the immediate sequel the covenant by which they bound 
themselves was solemnly ratified. But in another chapter (Exod. 34) 
we are told that Yahweh made a covenant with the people in the tenor, 
not of the Covenant Code, but of the Ten Words contained in this chapter. 
At the conclusion of the Holiness Code, after frightful threatenings against 
those who disobey, we read: "These are the statutes and ordinances which 
Yahweh made between Himself and the Sons of Israel at Mount Sinai by 
Moses." Again at the end of the Book of Numbers, apparently refer- 
ring to the legislation not contained in either of the codes thus far 
considered, we have the subscription: "These are the commandments 
and ordinances which Yahweh commanded by Moses in the plains of 
Moab. " Here, indeed, we might allow a harmonizing interpretation 
and say that this verse is not a subscription to what precedes, but the 
title of Deuteronomy, which immediately follows. The title Deuter- 
onomy is in fact based on the hypothesis that Moses, having given the 
law at Sinai, repeated it in the plains of Moab. The trouble is that 
Deuteronomy is provided with an ample title and introduction' — two 
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in fact' — and that it makes no reference to the elaborate provisions of 
the Priestcode contained in the preceding books. Does it look as if 
the same man put together all these separate documents in this manner ? 
What Moses is made to say by the Deuteronomist does not favor such 
a theory. What he says about the earlier legislation is that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Ten Words. He then 
declares: "Now this is the commandment, the statutes, and the 
ordinances which Yahweh your God commanded to teach you, that 
you might do them in the land which you are going over to possess." 
Not a word alludes to the body of statutes already set before the 
people. What is given seems to be a new system of legislation pre- 
pared expressly for the settlement in Canaan. 

Far be it from me to frame an indictment against a man educated 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. But I would like to think that the 
great leader of Israel was a man of practical sense and able to give his 
people a single simple, consistent body of laws instead of making four 
or five discordant attempts. The alternative seems to be to suppose 
that the book we are discussing is not the work of a single man, but is a 
growth in which various elements have been combined. And this seems 
favored by the course of Israel's history. The Koran may help us again. 
Imperfect as was the legislation left by Muhammad, we know that it 
at once became the basis of Muslim law for all time. If every copy of 
the Koran were destroyed today we could reconstruct the whole to- 
morrow from the later theological, legal, and historical literature of the 
Arabs. The caliphs held their power because they swore to follow the 
Book of Allah and the Sunna of the Prophet; the parties which arose 
and which frequently attempted to overthrow the ruler were aroused 
to action by discovering that he did not obey the sacred law; when 
rival claimants to the throne were engaged in deadly conflict copies of 
the Book raised on the lances caused a cessation of the conflict, and both 
parties agreed to let the Book decide. In short, the whole history of 
Islam is permeated with the flavor of the Koran. 

Can as much be said of the Pentateuch? Here we have a book 
which on Professor Wilson's theory was published as a complete code 
by the great lawgiver who stands at the beginning of Israel's history. 
It was a book truly divine in origin. It was promulgated with the most 
impressive solemnity. It was provided with supernatural sanctions. 
Its promises were the most attractive and its threats the most terrible 
that the people of that day could conceive. One would expect such a 
book to influence the whole history of Israel at least as much as the 
history of Islam has been influenced by the Koran. Is anyone bold 
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enough to assert that this is the case ? If the Pentateuch were destroyed 
today could we reproduce it from Israel's later literature ? Yes, if by 
Israel's later literature you mean the Talmud. Here indeed we find 
the parallel to the Koran which we seek. Post-biblical Judaism is based 
on the Torah. But as we go back through the centuries this becomes 
less and less the case. The Pharisaism of the New Testament period 
is incomprehensible without the Pentateuch; the Maccabean struggle 
presupposes it; Nehemiah's community apparently accepted it. But 
of earlier periods this cannot be said. Nowhere do the judges, though 
divinely commissioned to lead the people, pledge them to obey a ritual 
law. The kings of Judah betray no interest in the written constitution 
given their people at the beginning. Josiah is the exception which 
proves the rule' — if in fact he be an exception. Amos is so ignorant of 
a ritual law that he does not believe sacrifice to have been offered in 
the wilderness. Jeremiah is bold enough to deny that Yahweh had 
commanded sacrifice and offering. Ezekiel knows of some sort of 
legislation given in the wilderness, but thinks it was given as a punish- 
ment rather than as a help to right living, and this not because he 
depreciated a ritual law, for he makes his appreciation of ritual abun- 
dantly evident by his own provisions for the sanctity of the new com- 
munity. It would seem to be a work of supererogation to point out how 
incomprehensible all this would be if the traditional (excuse the word) 
view were correct. 

And we have not yet done with the parallel. The Koran is a source 
of history, a very imperfect one to be sure. The hints which its author 
gives concerning his own life are meager, but they help us reconstruct 
his experiences. The Pentateuch on the other hand professes to give 
us a life of its hero, a continuous narrative from his birth to his death. 
If written by himself it should be at least consistent and intelligible. 
That it is so, few will assert. We shall be unreservedly grateful to 
Professor Wilson if he will give us a plain narrative of what actually 
took place during those momentous years between Moses' slaying of 
the Egyptian and his final message on Mount Pisgah. If he will make 
the attempt he will perhaps realize that all the critic's difficulties do not 
arise from an obstinate prejudice against the honesty of Moses. In 
truth we stand in the presence of historical problems of the first magni- 
tude. The critic's leading motive is a desire to construct a history of 
Israel that shall be at least intelligible to plain common sense. 

Henry Preserved Smith 
Union Theological Seminarx 
New York City 



